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PREFACE. 


. Ivo time like the present, when art has become, so much 
more than formerly, the affair of all,-when: the general 
intereat is directed atid ingoenotod by.a commission of such 
accomplished men,—the Translator has thought that an ‘ig: 
lish version, of a celebrated Essay, by one of the greatest of 
Modern philosophers, could not but be welcome; and the 
more so, as the mode in which the subject is traated is very 
different from that in which it has heretofore been haydied. 
by Enghsh orities, ‘ 

In England there has Veen but little endeavour, since, 
the last geneiation, after a scientific system of Esthetics, 

* Perhaps the want, of decided success in the authers who 

then treated of {aste, “though Father, to he attributed te fhe 
hoatile influences of the time, has indisposed the pytalia mind 
to the investigation itself. But with hitter times we may 
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hope for a more-fevourable result; and although » perma- . 
nent goad can only be hoped for fravh a course of investi. 
° gation which proceeds from that point of view fram which 
the subject is generally contemplated, still the study of that 
to which a different set of intellegtual relations has elsewhere 
led, may not be without use; and the accompanying Issay is 
offered to the English Public, rather as a guiding light than 
as a substitute for individual effort, in cultivating that field 
of research which is alveady in, their hands, 
It is impossible ever to transplant the Philosophy of any 
country from its natural ground to a foreign one. The con- 
ditions of its life are so inextricably interwoven with forms , 
of thought, which cannot be transplanted with it, that such 
an endeavour must be ever fruitless, 
-To this cause is to be attributed, more than to any other, 
the failure which, on the whole, attended Coleridge’s ender. 
vour in this direction, e 
Our English philosophy must Proceadl in an, onganioadevaiy, a 
lopment from Lorke, Hume, and Berkeley, os the German 
one did from Leibintz, Kant, and Fichte, to Schelling and 
Tegel. of 

The characteristic difference between this Esany and all 
that hos appeared in England on the subject, is, that it pro. 
ceeds in its investigation from the idea of art itself; whereas 
our critiéiam is rather founded upon a confused considera. 


tion of its works 
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From the prevalence of the latter metaod among us ig 
to be explained the Yagutness of determination when the 
ideal or the characteristic is to be treated of, and that geng- 
yal want of reference to principles, under which our artistic 

* criticism for the most part lgbours, 

The gteat light which is shed upon these points in the 
accompanying Essay cannot escape the most agrsory obser- 
vation. It was delivered by the Author as an Oration, 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Munich, on the 

” 12th of October, fso7, in celebration of the birthday of the 
King of Bavaria, and is, in fact, an application to art of 
,Sohelling’s Philosophy of Nature, Maintaining, as he does, 
8 creative purpose in nature (ayia mundi), he treats the 
creative power “of genius in ‘art as it intellectual coryela- 
tive, , 
Tt may be asked, of what service can such abstract theo. 
riés be to art? Has not art brought forth all its wonders 
without them, and may not*we do as well without them as 
other times have done? ° 
It is very trae’ that the works of gehius do not wait for 
an‘intelligible theory of their ‘Spidduetion ; indeed, that pro- 
duction must ever precede the theory which shall account 
for and explain, it. , Neither, 3, it pretended that theory 
can ever stand in the place of genius; but when once the 
true one is discovered, it affords a test and criterion of all 
works withip its sphere, a 
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‘A tre ond asientific aystem of deduetive logic fs not, 
necessary to reasoning ; but, whin ohee discovered, it acts 
as a corrective to individual errors, and offers a fur better 
standard then the’ most genoral assent. “The truo theory of 
art stands in precisely the same relation to its works. 

Even supposing that the true theory is not yet discovered, * 
still the en@eavour after it, when once general, firecs art 
from individual views and likings, and forces men to give 
more cogent reasons for their judgments than a mere assur. a 
ance of their appreciation of its works. 

To contribute in any way to so desirable a state of things 
is the ardent wish of the Translatar, and his inducement thus, 
to appear before the Public, 

Fully aware of the many shortcomings in the execution 
of the Work, he would fain say something in extenuation of 
them, 

There is a peculiar difficulty in translating any philoso. 
phieal work from the German, Words which, latively 
toesystems in thet country, have a oleay and determinate 
meaning, become vague and deficient in force and. exactness 
when, translated into another language, in which those 
systems are wanting, 

From this enuse the Translator fecls that those faulls may 
bé in sonie measure imputed ‘to the following version; but 
he hopas that 2 candid consideration of the difficulty, nay, 


almost impossibility, of Qvoiding them will in gome degreo 
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“moderate that censtire to which they word otherwise’ be 
justly exposed. ae ae 

“Of one thing he feels certain—viz., that those who can : 
best appreciate the importance of the Work will be mpst 
lenient in their treatment of him who has introduced them 


» to it. 
* 
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Norr,—-The English reader, who may wish to become more 
intimately adquainted with the general aspect of Schelling’s Phi- 
losophy, is refered to Johnston’s translation of Tenneman’s 
Wandbuch dor Geschichte der Philosophie. 
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Festive dayg like the present, adorned with the name of a 
king, that, like a magic word, calls forth joyful emotions in 
all hearts, seam of themselves, where wads only can celebrate 
thom, to load to the contomplationtof the universal and most 
worthy ; thus joining the hearers in intellectual sympathy, as 
tho patriotic feclings of the day have already in loyalty. 

For what move noble thing can we be indebted to the rulers 
of the earth, than for the preservation for us of the peaceful 
enjoyment of the excellent and beautiful; so that we cannot 
call to mind thelr good deeds, nor contemplate tho geneial 
happiness, without being immediately Jed up to the universally 
human? e 

Such a day could scarcely be distinguished by a more ap- 
propriate delight than by tho opeging to public viow a tne 
and great work of plastic art; nordoss appromiate seems the 
attempt, suited also to this place, (devoted to the sciences 
alone,) to develop the nature of mt itsolf, and in a manng: to 
display the creatiol of its worksebefoie the intellectual eye. 

Tlow much, and for how long a time, has ait been felt, 
thought upon, and judged of | Ilow, thon, could the sytaker 
hope, in such an assombly of onlightened connoisseurs and 
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piifetrating judges, to give the subject new charms, did ho nob 
% discard foreigi’ oynament, and rather reckon on a portion of 
thoir gencral favow' and considefation for tho thing itsolf ? 

4 Othor subjects must be clovated by cloquonee, or, if tlre 
“ig anything extraordinary in their nature, be made credible by 
exhibition. 

Art has at first this advantage—that il appeala to aight; 
and doubts of a perfection above the common measure, that ,, 
might otherwise be head, are met by the fulfilmont; as that 
which in thes idea could not be conceived, hore stops embodied 
before ow eyes: 

But, on the other hand, tho speaker is supported by the 
consideration that the many theories which have boon formed, , 
on this subject have all far too little fallon back upon the first 
source of grt; for most artists, although they all should imi- 
fate nature, seldom arrive at a conpoption ofthe being of 
nature itself, 

Connoisseurs, and thinkers too, mostly find it mora conve- 
niont, on account of the gfeater unapproachablencss of nature, 
fyeduce their theories moro from. the contemplation of the soul 

* than fiom @ philosophy of natura; hut such theories aro gone. 
rally much too jejeuno; they make gonoral remarks of roa 
oxcollonco:and truth orf art, but for the plastic nelist aro gono- 
rally inoffegtive, aud in practice totally fruitless, 

Plastiovart should, nocording tg,thoganolontsidyiig, bo a 
dumb pootry. The author of this erttlalem, doubtless, zoqnpe 
tiereby that art should, like pootry, express intellectual 
thoughts—conceptions whose origin is the soul only; not by 
specch, but, liko silont natyaG by shape, by form, by sensuous 
and independent works. ~Plastic art, thon, evidently stands 
as a conneoting link betweon the soul and naturo, and can 
ouly be conceived as their vital synthesis, 

p As plastic art has, indeod, tt relation to the soul, in come 

mon with postry aud all other arts, that relation in which it 

stands to nature, and by which jt should bo a like, creative 

power, vomains ag its peculiar charactor s and thus only on 
e ce 
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this relation can a theory ground itself, that gan be satisfy- 
thg to the understending, 8 well ag advancing and valuable 
to art, * 

‘We hope, then, by contemplating plastic art in its relation, 
to its true antitype and source, to be able to add something 
not yet acknowledged to its theory; to give a more exatts 
determination and illustration of its conceptions; but chiefly to 

» set forth the inner connexion of tho entire templo of aré in 
tha, light of a higher necessity, 

But has not science always acknowledged this r@ation ? Is 
not every theory of recent times founded wpon the very prin- 
ciple that art should be the imitator of nature? Indeed it has 

qbeen 803 but what could this broad and general- principle 
profit the artist, among the many meanings of the conception, 
native, and while there arg as many views of this concep- 
tion as there are ways of life? To some, nature is nothing 
more than the dead aggregate of an indeterminate host of 
ohjocts, or the spaco in which things are packed as ii a cage 3 
fo suothox, moély tho grouhd Whelco hd draws his nourish- 
ment and austenance, T'o the inspired inqnirer alone is natftre 
the holy and over-croating primal onergy of the world, which * 
begets and actively produces all things from itself. 

‘Phat principle would, indeed, have « higher import, if i¢ 
taught art to imitate this creative energy; but thore can be 
little doubt how it was meant to be understood, when one is 
acquainted with tho goneral condition of the sciences at the 
tine of its appearance. Strange, indeed, would it bo, if the 
which dented sal life in natire should hold that Hf up for ” 
imttation to att. Of theni, th® words of the deep-thinking 
man were true:—* Your lying philosophy has aunthilated 
nature; wherefore do you demand that we should imitate 
hor—that you may have the new pleasure of exerting* the 
sane tyranny on her disciples ?* « 

Natuve was to them, not meroly 2 dumb, but a totally dead 
image, in whose inmost recesses was implanted no living words 
a hollow scaffolding of forms, from walk an equally hollow 
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e 
image was to he ivansforred to canyass‘or marble. ‘This was; 


\ indeed, the right theory for the more ancieht and rough races$ 


as they saw not the godlike in nature, thoy derived idols from 
chor; while for the ponctrating TTellenist, who overytylforo 
recognised the tracts of this living ovéative onergy, nature, 
“produced gods indeci. 

Should, thon, the diseiple of nature imitate, without distine- 
tion, all things in her, aud in cach thing, all things? Only bean. « 
tiful objects should be veproducod, and only the boantiful and 
perfect in fem. Thus the principle would bo moro narrowly 
determined; but at the samo time it would be maintained that 
in natme the perfect is mixed with the imporfeet, tho beau- 
tifal with the unlovely. 9 

Tow, then, could he who lookseupon nature with an eyo of 
slavish ititation distinguish the ono from tho other? ‘Tho 
very characteristic of the imitator is to give rathor the fiuits 
than the excellences of his original, becnuso they offer grentor 
facility and apparent resemblance ; and thus wo see that imt- 
tators of nature in this sonse ‘havo oftener, and with graater 

F partiality, imitated the hatoful than the beautiful. 

Tf we look upon things, regarding not their cstoncg, but 
merely the empty and derived form, they anawor not to our 
souls ; wo must cngrafé on them ow own feolings and miid, 
if we would they should respond to us. But what is tho por- 
fection of & thing ? Nought-cl but fis orontlvd'life in te— 
is power of assorting its own individuality. Neyor, then, with. 
him to whom nature appears as dead, will that divine, and, 
as it were, chymical process, succeed, from which, as from a 
pwifying fire, flows the puft gold of beauty. 

The goneval aspect of this rolation to nature was not altered 
when the unsatisfying charactor of the prineiple Iecame more 
goncrally folt ; not oven by tho noblo foundation of new theory 
find knowledge Inid by J. Winkolmann. Ile, indeed, gave the 
soul Fer whole sphere of action in art, and olovated it from 
an unworthy dependence to a more intellectual freedom. 

Impressed in tho most lively manner by tho beauty of form 
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«in tho works of antiquity, he taught that the produetion of the 
eideal; and a natura more elovated than the a@ual, with intel-4 
lectual expression, wag the Righest aim of art. 

aWe will inquire, however, in what sense this surpassing * 
the actual was by the greater number understood; and it # 
ovident thet with this theory also nature was still looked upop 
as mere product, and things as lifeless presences, and that 
paidaeg the idea of a living and creative nature was by no 

ans suvakened. 

Thus neither could those ideal forms he aninytted by any 
positive conceptions of their being or nature. 

If those of common life were dead for the dead beholder, 
these were not less so. If no self-development of the former 
were possible, neithor was thero of the latter. 

The object of imitation was altered, but imitation re- 
mained; the lofty works of antiquity took the place of nature, 
.from which the studont busied himsolf to take the outward 
form, but without the, spirit that filled i | Thy, indeed, ma 
usiapproachablo—more so than fho wotks of nating s they 
leave us also colder than nature, unless wo bring with ua hat 
intellectual eye which can penetrate their veil and poreeive the 
living energy within thom. 

On the other hand, howevor, artists since this time have 
acquired a certain ideal nim and notions of a mora than mate- 
vial hoauty 3 but theso notions wore but beautiful words, to 
which no deeds corresponded. If the carlior practice of art 
hogat bodies without souls, this theory taught the secre of 
the soul, hué noé that of the body, The theory, as is usual, 
passed over with hurricd stopsete tho other side, The living 
mid-point was not yot found. 7 

Who dare say that Winkelmann knew not the highest 
beauty ? but it appears with him in its dissovered clewents, 
on the one side ‘ha héauty of ¢oneeption, which flows from ghe 
soul, and on’ the other as beauty of form. But what active 
effective link binds the two together, or by what energy are 
the soul and body together created as it were at onee, in one 
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. breath ? If this is not in the power ofvart, ns it is in that of 
nature, it cam indeod erente nothing. aS ® 
This living synthesis Winkolntann did not point outs he 
* gia not tedch how tho form should bo begotten of the concep. 
tions thus art pursued that method. which wo might call the 
retrogresstye, striving fram the form to arrive at the assonee, 
But the absolute is not thus arrived ati by a mere grada- 
tion of the limited tho ilimitable will nover bo reached, ‘Thus, 
all works which have taken their commeneoment from {he 
form, betrag, howover elaborate in thab direction, an inox« 
tinguishable vacuity at the very point where wo expect the 
perfect, the essential, the ultimate. 
Tho miracle by which tho finite should bo clevated to tho 4 
infinite, and by which humanity should be deified, is wanting, 
‘Tho magic circle is drawn, but tho spirit which should bo 
forced into it appears not, regardless of tho voice of one who 
imagines a creation possible by more form. . 
Far be it from us to impute the blame to tho apivit of that 
accomplished man, whose fnmbrtal theory and revelation of 
the*beautiful was rather the occasion than the ofeetive cause 
“of this tendency of art, oly, ag that of an universal beno- 
factor, be to us his memory! THe stood like a mountain in 
elevated ‘solitude: through his wholo time no answoring soupd, 
no movement of life, no pulse beat in the whole wide kingdom 
of science answering his strivings; whon his truo companfons 
arrived, even thon was the excollont ono snatched away. i 
Iu intellect and perception he bolongad not to his own time, 
but cither to antiquity or to that time whose creator ho was 
—the present. oe 
Tie gaye by his theory tho first foundation to that gonoral 
structure of the knowledge and sconce of tho anciouts which 
Talorftimes have commenced to build upon. Je first conccived 
the thouglit to look upon tho works of art in the manner and 
after tho laws of ctornal works of nature ; for before and aftor 
him, all foreign human action was looked upon and troated as 
the work gf arbitrary will Hlis spirit was among Us, liko a 
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* soft-breathing wind, Which cleared from clondg tho heayen’ of A 
“ancient art for us; so shat wo now, with clear oyes, and hin- 
dered by no mist, behold i& sts. Tow must he have folt 
th® omptiness of his time! “Lad wo, indeed, no other gronnd 
than his true feeling of friendship and inextingnishable longing 
after its enjoyments, wo should have justification enough for 
sthis word in enforcement of an intellectual love for this accom- 
plished man, of classic life and classic activitys and if he felt 
another longing which could not bo stilled, it was towards a 
more intimate acquaintance with nature; he expi€sses repeat- 
edly to his intimate frionds, in tho last years of his life, that 
his last observations would go from art td nature; thus in a 


« mannor anticipating the deficiency; and that he had failed to 


perceive in tho harmony of the universe tho highest beauty 
which he did in God. 

Nature meets us everywhere; at first, in forms more or less 
hard and undeveloped; like that serious and quict beauty, that 
wins not the attention by striking pecnliavities—which attracts 
not the eye of all, 

Tlow can we, as it wore, intellectually melt these apparehtly, 
hard forms, that tho pure energy of things may flow together” 
with that of ow souls, and both gush forth together in one 
styam ? 

‘We must look beyond form in order to gain an intelli- 
giblo, living, and true perception of it. Contemplate the most 
boautifil forms, and what remains when you have denied 3 in 
thom the effective principle ? Nothing but mere abstract 
qualitios, such ay extonsion and the relations of space. Does 
the position of one portion of fitter in the neighbourhood of 
another contribuie, fn any dogrea whatever, to its inward 
cssence, or the contrary; evidently the latter. Proximity 
makes not the foym, hut the kind of proximity ; this, hoWover, 
can only be determined by a’ positive force opposed to t®o 
digjunctivity, and subordinating the plurality of the parts to 
the unity of one conception, from the force which works in the 
crystal even, to that which, like a soft magnetic strygam, gives 


. 
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4 to'the particles of matter in the human frame sich arrange~ 
’ ment rnd mutufil interdepondonce that the conception of essens 
tint unity and beauty becomes visfole. 

But that wo may fully comprehend tho essential in form, 
{vo must regard it, not moroly as an active principle in gouoval, 
Dit a8 intellect and effective scionco, 

All unity can bo no other than intellectual in its nature and, 
origin and to what tends all investigation of nature, saya to 
the discovery of this same seienco in her? For that in which 
thore is noeundorstanding cannot be the object of undorstand- 
ing. The perceptionless cannot he povecived. Tho scence 
through which nature acts is, indeed, in no point Tike human 
sclence, which is interwovon with a roflection on itgolfs in it, 
conception differs not from action, nor intention from fulfil. 
ment, 

Thus rough maticr strives, as it were blindly, after regular 
shape, and unconsciously assumes pure storeqmetric forms, 
which, indeed, belong to the realm of conception, and nro 
somewhat of spirituality if nfatier. Tho stars ave instinct 
with tho most oxalted science of number and measure, which 

“thoy, without « conception of these things, puk into practice 
in thein movements, More evidont, though not self-conscious, 
appegs the living percoption in animals, which wo thorofore 
seo acoomplish innumerable works, far noblor than thomselves, 
without deliberation on thoi pants, tse binde,anrbyptunpd ‘vith 
music, oxcely itaolf in ‘soul-Allng tones; the stalls antigilfgd 
efatme, without practice or instruction, pefects light works 
of architecture ; but all aro led by an overpowering mis 
which lightens indeed in roKtary flashes of knowledge, but 
nowhore comes forth as the fall sun, as it dogs in man. 

This offective science is, i nature and art, the bond betweon 
condyption and form, between body and soul, Lvory single 
thing ig preceded by au ctofual conception schomed in the 
infintig undovstanding but by what means does this concop- 
tion pass into actuality and embodiment? Only through the 
creative intelligence, bo is as necessarily combined with the 
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+ Infinite understanding, as that essence, which Samant tho A 
*idea of immaterial beauty, is combined with that which em-' 
bodies it in the mind of thé’ artist, 

aif that artist is to be accounted happy and before all praiss- 
worthy, to whom the gods havo granted this creative spirit, 80 
will that work of art appear in the samo monsmre excellent, 
in which this ualloyed energy of creation and activity of 
nature is shown us aa in an outline. 

«It has Jong been perceived that, in art, all things ate not 
performed with a full consciousness; that with ¢he conscious 
activity an unconscious onorgy must unite itsolf; that the 
perfect union and yeciprocal interpenetration of the two is that 


« Which accomplishes the highest in art; works wanting this scal 


of tnconscious power ave recognised by the evident want of a 
self-suflicing life, independent of the producing life; while on 
the contrary, where this operates, art gives to its productions, 
together with the highest clearness of the understanding, that 
inaorutable. reality: by which they resemble works of nature, 
The position of the ‘artlyf,"in folation to natiire, should bo 


art, should at fist withdraw itself from nature, and only if 


* continually made clear by the declaration that art, really to ; 


the last atcomplishmont return to her, ‘Tho taue meaning of 
this seoms to be no othor than the following :—In all, things 
in nature the living prinefple appears only blindly effective;— 
if i were so with the artist, ho would not be distingnish- 
able from nature itself, If it wore his wish consciously to 
subordianto himself to nature, and to repent things profont 
with a slavish truth, he would produces shasks (larym) indoedl, 
‘but no works of art, Thus h8 yaust remove himsolf from the 
yeault, from the creature, thaé ho may clovate himself to the 
exeative ener ‘gy, and! spiritually seize on that. x 

By this moang he, oleyates shimeolf i into the rogion of pure | 
idons ; he forsakes the oreatitre, that ho may regnin it with” 
thousaud-fold Interest, and in this sense certainly to yturn to 
nature, 

The avtigt should cae Gale all things, imitatg that spivit 
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yor native, “Which, working in the coro cof thiage, speaks by 
‘form and shapé, as if by symbols; ang only in so fur as ho! 
voizes this spirit, and vitally initafos it, hes ho himsulf e catod 
© dnything of truth! For works which ave tho result of to 
moyo connexion of oven beautiful forms would themselves bo 
without all beauty, as that which gives beauty to the whola 
cannot be form. It is beyond form—it is the ossontial, (ho 
universal, the aspect and oxjnossion of the indwelling spirit of 
natara 
‘We can mw seaco doubt what is to bo thought of this as 
universally demanded, so-called idealising of nature in art, 
Thia demand scems to have originated in that manner of 
thought which conceives tho actual not to be truth, bonuty, 
and goodness, bnt their contrmy, If the notual were, indecd, 
opposed to truth and beauty, the artist would bo obliged, not 
to clevate aud idealise, but rather to disponso with and destroy 
it, that he might crerto somothing true and beautifnl, 
But how could anything hoside the trua bo possible? And 
what is tho beautiful, if ndt fil and pofect being? What 
hightor aim could svt thon have than the represontation of the 
Actually existing in natures and how could it affect 10 surpnss 
the so-called actual nate, whon it must aver romain behind 
her? Does art over give 10 its works sensuous, actual life? 
This statue breathes not, i quimated by no pulsation, is warmed 
by no bloods but both thig professed snvpassingy- AHO dle 
parent inferiority, appear fhe conseuoitoel of one ie, 
safe principle, so soon as wo place the aim of me in tho tutta 
tion of the actually oxistont in nature, 
Tho works of ait aro onky fh appenrando and on tho surs 
faco animated; in nature, the vital principle seems to pano~ 
trate moradeeply, and entirely to unite itself with the matorial; 
., but nfo we not tanght by tho, constant chango pf matter, and by” 
* Heh universal fate of ultimate isaalution, the wnessential cha- 
vactor @f thia union, and that it is no perfyct intormixturo? 
Thus art mesenés, indeed, in its morely superficial anima- 
tion of its works, the noneaserttial, as the non-eagontial, 
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How is it, that to every cultivated poreeption the so-calted 
eimitation of the actugl, though carried alifost to illusion, 
appears in the highest degiés unirue—indeed, has the appoar- 
ange of a apectras while 2 work in which the idea is predomi 
nant appeals to that perception with the full energy of truth— 
indead, first acts us in the tiuly actual world? Whence deeg 
this ariso, if not from tha more or less clear conception that 

, Wlirms tho idoa to ba tho only living powor in nature, and 
thgt all clae is heingless and empty shadow? 

By the same principle aro explained all the agposite cases 
which ae adduced as instances of the surpassing of nature by 
art, When it detains the fleeting comse of yeas, when it 
unites the energy of full-devolopad manhood with the grace 
of oarly youth, or presents a mother, grown-up sons, and 
daughters, in the full possession of energetic beauty, what does 
it but dissolve that which is unessential—time? 

Tf in accordance with the 1emark of the discerning critic, 
ovary grovyith of nature has but ona momont. of perfoct boauty, 
wo may also say that.it dag bat ofte moment of fall oxistonco. 

+ Th this moment it is what it is in eternity; besides this, thore 
is but an approach thereto and a falling therofi om. 

Axt, in that it presonts the object in this momont, Ditton 
it from time, anc causes it to display its pire being in the form 
of* its eternal life. 

So soon as wa have deprived form by our theories of all that 
ig positive and cssential, it must appear as rostiictive and in 
a manner hostile to the essences and tho same theory witch 
had produced tho falso and syoak idealising musb tond neces 
savily ab the same time to theefarmloss in art. Form would 
indgod ho restrictive of the being or esschee if it wore presont 
independent of its but it exists by and though the essence; 
and how could that feol itself veatiictod by that whieh it 
oronlps ? Tt migitt indeod bo igured by form which was foread 
upon it, but novor by that which flows from itself, much 
rathor must if rest toutent in this, and theroin, tooogntso its 
aolf-sufiicing and solfeineludpd nature. 
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{ "Determinata form is in nate neyer,nogalive, but alwaya 
aflirmative; in‘the general way, you ghinh of the form of a 
thing as a limit within which % ia contained; but if you 

© yegard the aeative nergy, you will porcivo that ib ig a 
fheasis which it gives ilsolf, and in which it appours as u truly 
thinking power, For universally is tho powor of solf-restriction 
considered an excellence, a8 indeed one of the highest. 

Tn tho same manner most porsons rogmd tho single, or so« 
parate, as negative—viz, that it is nob tho wholo or alls but 
nothing separate becomes so by its limitation, but by tho in- 
dwelling energy by which it affims its own ontixety, i oppo- 
sition to the whole. 

As this onergy of singleness, and thus also of individuality, 
presents itself as the living character, the negative conception 
of it uécessarily-introduced into art an unsullicing and filso 
view of the characteristic, 

Dead, and of intolaablé hardnoss, wore that art, which 

would represent the empty shell or limitation of tho individual: 
we desjio certainly to sce, fiot the individual—we degire more 
—the living idea thereof. 
* When, howover, tho artist recognises tho agpoct and being of 
the in-dwelling creative idon, and produces that, ho makes tho 
individual world in itsolf—a species, an gtornal typo; he who 
hag goizod upon tho essential need not foar hardness and so%b- 
vity, for they me the conditions of life. ‘ 

Natwé, which appears in hor full devolopmon as iho hgh 
estrmildness, we soo tending in every single product towards 
dotermination, and is nt first, before all olse, hard afd con- 
fined. ef 
AAs the ontiio creation is but a work of tho highest mani- 
fostation, the miist must first deny himsalf, and descont! into 
the particular, not shunning | the remoteness nor the pain, nay, 
taymont of form, From her first works' naifire is throughout 
charastgristic: the power of fire, the flash of light, she conceals 
in the hard stone; the pure soul of nmolody in severe motals 
even on fhe threshold of life, and whilo meultatingg on organic 
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+form, she sinks, overpowered by the might of form, into peti. 
° 


Maation, ae 
The life of tha plant consists in a quiet receptivity; but to 


what accurate and severe limits is this passive life confined ? + 

In the animal kingdom the conflict between the lifo and 
form séoms first to begin; indeed, her first works Sho concenls 4 
had shells; ad where these ave laid aside, ‘by the constructive 

, instinct, she joins the animated world to the domain of erys< 
talizations; at Inst sho steps forth more boldly and freely, and 
active living characters appear, which are the sano through 
the whole species, Art, indeed, cannot commence so deep as 
nature. 

- Tf beauty is everywhere progent, there are also different de- 
grees of appearance and development of the being or essence; 
and thus of beauty; but art requires a certain fulness of beauty, 
and will not strike a single tone or sound, nor even a separate 
accord, but the whole full-voiced harmony of beanty at once. 
Therefore does it ucizo immediately, and with tho greatest 
delight, on the highest and mast fally deyéloped—tho human 

+ form—for, as it is not granted to art to embrace the inmensnr- 
able whole, and as in all other creates merely fulgurations, « 
but in man alone full and entire being, without fault appears, 
it is not only allowed, but called upon to behold all nature in 
mah. 

But even for the very reason that it here assembles all in 
ono point, it repeats her entire maniformity, and retraces in an 
inner circle tho same path that she proceeded on in her wido ow- 
cumforchee, 

Tiere arises the demand on thy grtist, first, to be trne in the 
particular, that the whole may appear perfect and beautiful. 
Tlove it is to wrestle with that eventive spit of nature which 
in the world of man spreads character and fom in ingnite 
maniformitys and* not" in looseeand weak, but in strong ang 
courageous, conflict. ‘ 

A constant practical perception of that by which tho quall- 
ties of things become peste must keep him from emptiness, 
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{ wonkness, and inward nonontity, beforeha ean ventine, by a 
still higher connoxton and ultimato intormelting of manifold 
forms, to arrive at the highest beauty i in forms of tho greatest 
simplicity, and of infinite fulness and. contont, , 

Only by the,porfection of form can form bo amithilateds and 
éllis ig corlaiuly, in tho characteristic, tho ultimate aim of 
art. 

As, however, an apparent coincidence is to the empty soul 
of more easy attainment, however internally worthless, so in art 
is the quickdy attained ‘oxternal harmony yold of all fulness of 
content; and thus theory and instruction have to counterbalance 
tho unintellectual imitation of beautiful forms, and chiofy that 
inclinagion to an effeminate and charactorless art, which indeed , 
givos itself highor names, hut only thoreby covers its jaca 
of fulfilling the first conditions of art, 

‘That elevated beauty, in which tho fulness of form aunties. 
Intes form itself, was adopted by tho now theory of art, aor 
Winkelmann, not only as the highest, but as the only standard, 
But as the deep ground on wlfich it vests was ovorlooked, tt 
hayfpenod that from the egsonce of an all-affirming idea a‘ 
‘nogative one was concoived, ; 

Winkelmann compared benuty to wator drawn from tho 
bosom of the spring, which the loss taste it had, the pum op ty 
A was esteemed. 

It is tye that tho highest bonuty is chavactorlosyy. but is 80, 
as we say of tho universe, that it hag no determbtato dbrifon- 
sifh, neither length, Incadth, nor depth, beenuse it contains all 
in a like infinity s or that the art of eventivo naturs is formless, 
bocanse it is subjected to x “orm. In this, and tn no othor 
sense, can wo say that the art of the Tellenisis, in its last 
perfection, olevated itself to tho charactorless, But it did not 
tend“immediately to this. , From the restraints of nature it 
Aeynted itself first to a gouitte freedoms no Halt, selsown, 
seed, ut a deop-planted kernel was necessary to the growth 
of that heroio plant. 

- Only mighty emotions of the = only duopstivrinygs of 
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+ the fancy, by the coneoption of an all-ruling power in nature, 
ould implant that uncanquerable energy in arty with whieh it, 
from the harsh and confined severity of tho carly forms, to the 
works of overflowing, sensuous grace, departed not from truith} 
and intellectually created the highest essential reality which it 
is granted to mortals to behold, . 

As their tragedy commences with the great character in 
morals, so their plastic art hogan with the severity of nature ; 
the stern goddoss of Atlitns was its first and only Muse. 
This opoch is marked by that style which Winkelmann deno- 
minaies the harsh and severe, from which the next, or high 
style, could only develop itself by tho elevation of the cha- 
racteristic to the noble and simple. Thus, in figures of the 
most perfect or godlike natures, not only must covery fulness of 
form of which human nature is capable be present, but this 
presence must bo of such a kind that we could ourselves 
imagino it in the world—vyiz., the lower qualitios, or those 
reforring to some subordinate peculigrity, must be compre- 
hendod under a higher, and alt under a highest, in which they, 
as partioulara, :ebiprocally counteract each other, but in being 
and energy still subsist, Thus, though we cannot call that 
high and self-sufficing beauty characteristic, in so far as we 
thereby denote confinement or limitation of appearance, still 
the characteristic works imperceptibly in it, as in the crystal, 
which, though translucent, has not the less its own texture ; 
overy, charactoristic element weighs, though ever go softly, and 
tends to produce tho elevated equipoiso of heauty, = 

The’ outward basis of all beauty is the beanty of form; but 
a8 form cannot he present witowt essence, go wherever form 
is, is algo, in visible or appreciable presence, character. 

Characteristic beauty, then, is beauty in its parts, from 
which beauty is developed as its fruit. . 

The essence, Sndoed, ouigrévs the form; but, even thew, 
the characteristic remains the ever-operative groundyork of 
beauty. 

That most oxcollont critic, to whom the gods have ‘pranted . 
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© who qwefired to give even sinall particulurs of the charactor-. 
igtle, to appeating uniform, lifeless, gad unreal; ho has noe 
only understood to produce these,” but also to break theh: uniy 
formity By a difference of expression, 

Thus, although chavactor can oxpress itself in tho quict ‘and 
dalance of form, it is in its activity that it is first actually vital, 
By charactor we figure to ourselyes an unity of many cnorgies, 
which constantly operates to produce a certain balanes and 
determinate measure for them, which Is couresponded to, when 
undgitatedjeby a similar balance of form, But if this living 
unity must display itself in action and motion, it must bo when 
the energies are aroused by some cause to tumult and step out 
of their equipoise. Every onc knows that this is tho easo with , 
the passions, 

Here we are mot by the well-known domand of theory, which 
desires that the expression of passion should bo modorated, as 
much as possible, in tho actual outbursé; that the bemty of 
form be not thoreby injured. 

We believe that wo must rathor reverse this rule, and oxe 
procs it thus: that passion must be moderated hy beauty feselfy ° 
for it is ymch to be feaved that the desired moderation will bo 
understood negatively, while the tre demand is, that n posi» 
tivo force should ho opposed to that of the passions. ; 

For, ds virtne consists, not in the absence of the passions, 
bué in the power of tho spixit ovor thom, gothanaiy t ig Nob prior 
served by the banishment or modloratlon of thom, but patho 
porver Of beauty over them, ‘Tho power of the passions must 
actively display itself; it must he evident that they might repo 
ungovernably, bué that theysate repressed hy fores of charac+ 
ter, and confined to tho forms of firm and fixed Leanty, as tho 
waves of a stream, which break upon the brinks that they ever 
fill, rut never over-pass, 

e Otherwise this onterprise “of ‘nodovation might be compared 
to that, of those wretched moralists, who, tho better to govern 
man, corrupt his nature, and banish everything positive from his 

actions 50 completely, ne tho pegule gloat on tha appearances 
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+ of a groat ering ‘aeaisley may refi esh tusmeclves by the aspect 4 
eof something positive. 5 

Tn nature and art, the ossence' first strives after actuality or 
expression of itself in the particular; therefore, the pana 
soverity of forms shows itself at the commencement of each’; 
for without limitation tho limitless could not appear, If there 
were no severity, mildness could not exist; and if unity must 

> be felt, it can only be by force of individuality, isolation, and 
antagonism, At first, therefore, the ctative apixit appears Jost 
in the form, unapproachably locked up, aud, evengn the great, 
still qustere ; tho more, however, it succeeds in uniting in one 
creature ita whole fulness, the more it parts with its austerity ; 
and where it has fully developed the form, so that it reats in 
and is satisfied with it, the moro it contains itsolf within it, and 
scoms in a manner to rejoice, and begins to move in soft lines. 
‘This is the state of the most beautiful owes and finits; 
whore the pue vehicle stands perfect, the spirit of nature be- 
comas freo from its bonds, and feels its velatiog to tho soulm 
_ Aa hy a faint blush rising over the whole countinaned, the 
* approaching soul annonhces itself; as yet it is not there, but all 
things prepare themselves, by the soft play of tender move- ~ 
ment, for its reception; the rigid outlines melt, and moderate 
themselves into soft ones; 2 lovely essence, that is neither sen~ 
silous nor spiritual, but yet incomprehensible, spreads itself 
over the form, and enfolds all the outlines and tortnosities of 
tho parts, 

This essence, incomprehensible, as wo hayo said, -andeyet 
‘nppredinble by all, is what the Greeks called “ charig,” and we 
grace, Whoro, in a fully devebopod fom, graco appears, there, 
on tho side vf nature, is the work perfects all demands are ful- 
filled. , 

Hero alvggily soul and body are in perfect harmony » body 
is the form, and® ‘grado the soud; Hot the son in itself, but she 
soul of form, the soul of nature. 

Aré may linger on this points nay, stand on it; for already 
from one aldo i ig ils wholo snsk accomplished. Tho puro images 
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F of bonaty, aavested at this singe of dovelapment, is tho goildess - 
of love. But “tho beauty of tho soul itself, incorporated iu 
bodily grace, this is the highost deifteation of nature. ‘The 

* spirit of natura is but apparently opposed to tho soul, and ig in 
fact the instrument of its manifestation, 1b forms, indeed, tho 
antithesis of things, but only that thorchy tho unity of heing, as 
the highest grace and atonement of all powers, should ensue. 

All other creatures are supported by the spirit of the world, 
and thereby maintain their individuality, Tn man alone, a4 in 
a mid poinigrises the soul, without which tho world would ba 

p28 untwre without the sun, 

Tho soul, then, is not the individualising principle in man, 
but that by which ho elevates himself above all solfness; it ia ,. 
that by which he is capable of self-sacrifice and disinterested ” 
love, and, what is tho highest still, of tho contemplation and 

is perception of the being of things, and thus of art, 

he som is not concerned with matter, nov immediately 
connected with it, but only with tha vital apivit, as tho life of 
things. Although appearing ir the body, it is frea from the 
body, the consciousness of which only hovers overit lilo a light * 
dream, in the most beautiful shapes, by which it is nob dis~ 
turbed. It is no proper Ys it ig no possession, nox anything of 
limits; it knows uot, but is itself knowledges it is not good, 
but goodness itself; it is not beautiful, but ts beauty in Sts 
essence. the 

Primarily or secondarily, the soul of the artist shows dtialf, 
ingved,sin his work, by tho invention i the particulars and in 
the whole, when it hovers as unity in peacotil stillness éver if, 
It should, however, bo visiblarie tho performunes as the original 
power of thought, when human beings, filly informed with an 
idea, are offered to a worthy contemplation, or as indwelling 
and essential goodness. 

¢ Both find their evident expr ession aven in The most perceful 
condition, but more lively, however, when the soul displays 
itsolf in action and opposition; and, as it is chiefly the passions 

e which destroy the peace of ile, it a univ ergally received, What 
ay ind 
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*the beauty of the soul chiofly shows itself by peaceful power * 
‘tn the storm of the pa&ions, rah 

But here an important distinction must bo made. ’ The soul 
mugt not be called upon to moderate those passions which are 
merely the outburst of lower powers of nature, nor can it be 
displayed in oppositton to them; for, whore consciousness stil] 

WStvives with thom, tho soul itself has not yet rison, 
+ Those passions must be moderated by the nature of man, by 
‘the power of tho spirit of nature, 

But there are higher occasions, when not mexly a single 
power, but when the conscious spirit itself, breaks throngh all 
restraints occasions when even the soul itself is subjected to 

« tho bond which joins it to its sensuous oxistence—to the pain 
which should’ be unknown to its godlike nature; when man 
finds he has to do, not merely with powers of nature, but with 
moral energies, and feels himself attacked at tho very coro of 
his being—whon innocent o110r hurries him into crime, and con- 
sequontly into misery, and the deep-folt injustice calls the holiest 
felings of humanity {0 tevolt, This is tho case in all trnly, 

* and, in an oxiilted sohso, tragic situations, as in those whicl»are 
offered us by tho tragedies of antiquity, If the blind energies 
of passion ave aroused, the self-conscious spirit is also present, 
ag the proserver of beauty; but if the spirit itself is hurried 
away as by an irresistible force, what power can hero proteet, 
watching over it, the holy beauty? Or, if the soul suffers, how 
can i save itsolf from torment and desecration? Arbitrarily to 
restrain the onorgy of prin, of tumnlinons feoling, were teesin 
againsé tho aim and inlont of art, and would betray a want of 
fooling and soul in the artist Ieimself In that beauty, based 
upon grand tnd constant forms, has become characteristic, art 
has prepared for itsalf the means of manifesting the wholo great- 
ness of fecling, without destruction of the symmetry. 

For, whore b&uty vests uygou “mighty forms, 1s upon irge- 
moveable pillars, a very small alteration of their relatigns, and 
ono which scarcely affycts the beanty itsclf, allows us to infer 
tho great force which was meer te bring it about. * 
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* Still more fy pain sanctified by grace Tt is necessary Lo thes 


° the commencing toipor, ‘ 
o - 


heing of grace’ that it should be uncokscious of itself; but a¢ 
it cannot be mbitrarily acquied, so netiher can it be arbiiraily 
dost; when an insupportable torment, when madness, infligtod 
‘by the avenging gods, hurrics away consciousness and thought, , 
ds still stands by, as the protecting spirit, and provents the suf; 
foring form from enacting anything ungracoful or unworthy, of i 
Iumanity; so that if it falls, it falls as a pmo and unspolted 4 
sacrifice. a TY 

Not yet duc soul itsalf, bul a yresentimont of it, it produces, 
by natural means, what thas does by a divine energy, in that ’ 
it changes rigidity, nay, death itself, into beauty. 

Still this giace, though piescived in circumstances of tho, - 
greatest difficulty, would be dead without its glorification by | 
the soul. : J 

But what expression can it have in this stato? It delivers; 
itself from pain, md steps forth victorions, not conquered, in 
dissols ing its connexion with sensuous existence, 

The spirit of natmo may*call’ forth all its powers for its gup> 
port; the goul enters not upon this Conflict, bifl ily presenca * 
softeng the storm of even the painfully struggling life, 

Every axternal force can deptive of external gooda only, bus 
gannot reach the soul; can destroy a temporal connexion, }ut 
not dissolve tho eternal one of a tiuly divine love. 

Nos hard or feolingless, nor relinquishing Jove ituelf, is rather 
displays it in pain, a8 the sense which outlives sonsuons axtiat» 
ong, and thus elevates itself above tho ruins of external lif or 
fortune in divine glory. i J 

This is the expession of the soul, which the sculptor of the 
Niobo has shown us in bis statue, [very ments of art, by 
which the teible can bo softened, are brought into action 3 
grandeur of form, sensuous frnees ovon the nate of the sub- 
Jet softens the oxpression, in that the giiof, Stupassing all ox- 
piessiop, newtialises itself; and the beauty, which it seamed 
almost impossible vitally to preserve, ig saved fiom injury by 
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Yot what would all this be without the sou), and how dots * 
this manifest itsqlf? “We seo upon the countenance of the 
the mother, not the griof alone for the flower of her children, 
alrgady stretched upon the gromd—not the mortal agony om 
account of the still surviving youngest daughter, who has flown" 
to hor bosom—not anger against the cruol deities—much less, 
as has been pretended, a cold defiance. We soo all this, but 
not for itself, but through the guief, the anger, and the anguish, 
stigams the divine light, the everlasting love, as the last xe- 
maining feeling; in this is presonted tho mother agesuch, who, 
not being one, still is, and by an sternal link remains, united 
with the beloved ones, 

Every one confesses that greatness, purity, and goodness of 
soul, have their sensuous expession; how were this conceiv- 
able, were there not, in the® activd’ principle of matter, a soul 
of related and simila essence? 

Thus, in the delinoation of the soul, thoro are again grada- 
tions in art, cithor as it is united to the morely characteristic, 
or visibly coalescos with the elarmtng and graceful. 

‘Who percoifres not, inf the tragedies of Eschylus, the same 
high morality to prevail that dwells so natwally in tho works 
of Sophocles? but in the former it is gnveloped in a sovere veil, 
aud communicates itself less to the whole, becanse the link of 
sonsuous grace is wanting, 

Yot fiom this severity, and fiom the still tervible graces of 
onrly grt, could proceed the grace of Sophocles; and theyewith 
that perfect interpenotration of the two clemonts, which Icawes 
ws in doubt whethor it bo tho moral or sonsttons grace which 
onchauts us in the works of this poot. 

This holds good of tho productions of plastic art of tho still 
sovere style, in comparison with thet of the later mildness, If 
grace, beside sing the glorification of the spirit of nature, be 
also the means of*conhexion between moral goodness and sepr 
suons appoarance, it is self-evident that art must tend from all 
sides towards it, as its gentid, 


This boauty, which results from the perfect union of moral » 
a * e 
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4 goodness with sensuous grace, wheover,we find it, sizes upon 
and onchants fs with the power of a nfyacte., For ns the epirig 
of natura olsowhee universally shows itself independent of, 

7 and, i in a cotain sense, opposing the soul, so here it Agony by 
‘a voluntary coincidence, and, as if by the inner fine of wdis 
Fino love, to commingle with it; aul the beholder is ovor. 
takon with sudden clemness, by the remombraneo of the ol. 
ginal unity of tho being of naturound of tho sow), by the certainty 
that all antithesis or opposition is hut appment—thal loyo is 
the bond ofall being, and thaé pme goodness is the ground 
and signification of the whole cication, Ile1a art seems to go 
beyond itself, and to mako itself again a means to itself. 

At this height, sonsuious giace becomes ineioly veil and hody, 
to a still higher life; what was befors a whole is treated as 
a put; and the highest reliition of mt to nate ty thereby 
anived at, in that it makes nature the medium of manifesting 
the soul in itself. 

But if here, in the flowor of art, all formor stages ropeat 
thomsclves (as in tho flower, in the vegetable kingdom), atill, 
on the other side wo may porcolye in‘ what different direction « 
art may proceed from this contre, In particular, the natural 
difference of the two forma of creative art shows itself, hore, 
in its greatest foree, Tor, in plastic, tho highest seems neces- 
snrily (in that it manifosts its idoas by coxporoal sia 
consist in the perfect equipoise hotyeou, the soul podanaiion; I 
it gives to the lattar the propondoranés, fl ainks bonongl ie 
ow® idea; but quite impossible does it seem lo clovate the youl 
at the cost of matter, since thereby it musé overpass itself * 

The perfect sculptor willdimleed, ax Winkelmann snys on 
occasion of the Belvedere Apollo, noithor take roe matoyial 
than is necessary for the exeeution of his infolleeinal intent, 
nor, 6x the other hand, lay move energy in tho soul than is at 
the same time oxpressed in fho snatatial;" for avon theroine con- 
sists his art, that he oxpresses tho intolloctual corporenlly, 

Thus, sculpture can only attain itg highest oxcellonee in 
“natures whoa idon it brings with H—natures in which ovory 
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m thing that they are jn the iden, or soul, can gt tno same time 
She likewise fit aghitall fs donisoquontly, in godlike aatures. 
1 This) Jind uo mytholigy pieeded it, mrt would of dtself , 
chayo ‘arrived at and invonted gods, hid it ndt foind thenj; 
further, since the spirit, in its Ipwer dovelopments, has the 
same relation to matter that we have given tho soul, in that 
it ig the principle of action and movement, as matter is of rest 
» and action, the luv of moderation in the axptassion of the 
passions becomes ono flowing from tha grounds of its natures 4 
but this lay applies not only to the lower passtong> but algo to ‘| 
those, if the oxpression may be allowed, more elevated and 4 
divino, of which the soul is capable in rapture, dévotion; or in; 
as vovoronoo; thus, becauss the gods only me fieo’from these / 
pasiions, ‘arb-would be attracted, frgm this side also, to the po- 
duction of gadlike natures, 
Painting, however, seems to me quite différently constituted 
from sculpture; for the former represents not by bodily things, 
Int By'Highe! and shdélo, by: dn iinmaterial, and, inf certain 
Jonge intelivdtiial wofuiay de'Hks ith wablea) to, by no menns‘as 
* the things thomselves, abd wishes thom to bo looked upon*ex-’ 
prossly ns pictures; it theiefore lays not thnt stress upon the 
material, in aiid for itself,' that sculpture does; and appears, 
fregni this‘cnse, ‘when clevating the matorinl above the spirit, 
to sink deoper below itsolf than, in a like caso, soulptme does: 4 
on the other hand, it appears, with the greater propriety, to | 
give an ovident preponderance to the spirit, by 
In instances whoro it strives after the Highest, it will &r- 
thinly cunoblo tho pnastons* by chavadter, rhodevfito* then by 
grace, or manifest the power of he soul in them; but on the 
other hand, those higher passions whieh dépond upon the rela- 
tidit of the soul to ~ superior being are, fully suited to its 
nature: *  g . 5 2 : ° 
Tf ssoulptwio fy weighs that power, by which a being 
oxiats extonially, and by which it opeates in nature, against 
thab by which Jt operatys inwardly, aud Hves aga soul, and 
thus shuts oyg sieve passivity; oven fram mattpy,-g0, on the other . 
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* hand, may painting, hore, moderate to etho advantage of tho: 
soul the charactor of powor and action, “ond change it into thag 
of resignation and pationce, through which, it appeurs, thar 
inan is move fitted to recotve tha improssions of tho soul snd: 
general highor influences. omit : 
vom this. opposition alono, the pradominance of soulpture | 
in the anciont, and of painting in the modern world, oxplaing } 
itself, siuce the modo of thonght in the formor was thovonghly ’ 
plastic, while that of the lator makes the soul the passive ongenty, 
of higher révelations. This alsa is ovident, that the ondenvoney XN 
after the plastic in form and expression ia by no moans suf. rf 
icing; that, before all things, ié would bo necessary, that wa j 
fhought and folt in the antiquo mannor, 4 & plastically, Buty 
if the deviation of plastic into the sphere of painting is au | 
injury to art, so algo ig tho aubjugation of painting to the con-j 
ditions and roquivements of sculpture an impogad imitation, 
equally arbitrary. For, if tho former, like gravitation, tonda, 
to one point, the latter may, like the creative light, Jl the: 
whole miveise. 

This witlimited wntyersality of painting is proved by its hide } 
“tory itself, and by the example of the groatast mnsLor ss » who, | n 
velthout infuwy to the ossontial natura of that mrs, have yor } 
broight every partionlar branch of it to porfodtions so tint {ho . 
supe continous progtass, which could bo doveloped., atts he # 
nature of sito thingaligals ‘wo, twas nlad ol the . 

history of ied : seals i ne aH way b Hn 
Sot, indeed, in “oxact 2 of time, but yot of fact. We | i 
thus is xepesonted by Michael Angelo the mighty opavh a, 
liberated avt, in which its yorunrestrained enorgy manifests 
itsolf'in gigantic offspring, in accordance with the photie i imagory , 4 
of a symbolical antiquity; the earth, after the embrace of | 
Uvonns, first broughwforth Titans and heavon-starming gimita, 
before the saft reign of tho Tragqnil gods maga, ° ‘ 
Thus the last judgmout, with which, a8 tho brief abstract of ’ 
Dis art, that intellectual gimt filled tho, Sistino chapol, apperys s 
* to remind 3 rather of tts first: ages of the cavth than of tho ” 
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last. Deeply Aturactad ly the most occult gromnds of organic 
and chiefly of huraan. fovhn; he avoided not tho terrible; indeed, 
ho rather sought it purposely, and called it up from its mah 
in the dark operations of natiie. 

Want of tendorness, graco, and pleasingness, he replaces bs 
tho most extreme energy; and if ho aroises terror by his delis 
neations, it is the térror which, as tho old fnble says, the god 

» Pan spreads aronud him, whon he-snddonly appears in the 
asgpmblios of man, Nature commonly produces the 8ttraor- 
dinary by separation and exclusion of opposing quéelities; thus 
it was necessary that earnestness and deup-thinking natural 
onergy showld, dn the soul of Michacl Angelo, outweigh the 

asonse of gracd and"fucling, that thé highest pure plastic enorgy: 
might be manifestedin modean’art. After the softening of fhe 
fivs¢ foveo and violent impulse of birth, the spirit of nature 
becomes more clear of soul, and the graces are born, Art 
arrived at this stago of dovelopment, after Leo. da Vinci, in 
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7 soft outlines of his Letras; ‘but algo in his forms, wwhichtme* 
inost, similar to the pure gonsnous forms in the works of the 
ancionts, I him blooms the true golden age of art, like that 
granted to tho world undor tho aild rule of Saturn; here 
phtytul i innocence, joyful desire, and childlike pleasure, smile 
fiom open and happy facess here aro celebrated the Saturnalia 

vot nd. * 

The genéral oxpression of this sonsnous  fecling’ is inthe 
dlair“obsoure, which Correggio has wrought out moro-than any 
other; for that which suppliesdenthe avtist the place of matter 
ds shado; thts is the material to which he must faston the fleet- 
ing appearances of Kehé aud mind, ¥e 

Thus, the more light and ahado, are melted into one atother, 
so that of both tere Yesults ln, ofe boing, ag it were body"nad 
soul, the mnora the spiritual apperrs corporeally—the , ore the 
corporeal is el&vated tq tho rank of apivit. 

After the limits of nature have been overcome, and thee 
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f exaggerated tho fruit of tho first frectont, has hoon rop caged, 
and form and Configuration hoya been “nrducil with bounty by 
tho prosontiment of tho soul, the heavens clear up~-tho soft» 
gned oarthly cnn unite ifaclf with iho hoaventy; and this again, 
with  gofteroil hamauity. RaMhelle takes possession of Joyful 
Olympus, wnd onvvlas ve eyvay with bin from tho dah Into 
the dsgombly of tho gods—of tho immaital happy beings. ‘Cho 
bloom of tho most cultivated life, the perfiuma of fintasy, togo~ 
thor witle the roots of the intellect, bientho Jointly fom out pis 
works; he not mors painter—-ho is, nt tho sama time, poot: 
antl philosopher; tho power of lils soul stands at tho side of 
wisdom; and, as he remesonts things, aq a0 they ordered in 
the ote:nal nocossity. * 
Jn him bas art reached its summit; and as the pure oqui- ' 
pols of the diving and human cat almost only be in one point, | 
so ft is in Ids works that that mique improgs f8 10 be found, | 
From this point (that it might dovolop nll possibility y 
grounded in it) printing could only moceed in ono direction 
and whatever was unde takdn by lator revivals of svt, and f 
Whatover difforont diveotion andotyour has boon mnie, bub one, 
seams to hava suqcoodod in closing tho ofvele of gront mastors,” 
with kind of necessity. As theetvcla of thé nholent fubles:, 
of tho gods closes with the modern ong of Payche, 80 could 
fainting, by giving popendorates to the aoulgasdanaptteh ha | 
More stage in att, thongh not  Wlghiost ong ccm Beta. 6 
‘Thigeiyns the aim, of Gullo Rowland 18 ‘oat he - 
Tiavemannor tho painter of the souly thus, 1b appoars td ta, 
must be intormoted his entire endeavour, so ofton under laing 3 
and which,in many of his avorks loses itself in vagueness, # 
The key to this may bo found, snd perhaps in bet Cow othor 
of his works, in his masterpiece, in tho gailory of our ling, ? 
there pon to tho wondor of us all, In tho foym of tho ave E 
conding vingin ig every plagtfo Rasshnesa “anil” sovertty, tn the, 4 
last tince, destroyeds indeod, in hor, painting itself aypoars, : 
like tho liberated Psyche, cmancipated fiom Rud forms to { 
‘utter its own Pinions in Blox yoo* rm 7 
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+ Tleie is no being that, with a decided natural power, works 
sxtaually on notme ¢ bvorything in hor expresses recoptivity 
and quict patience, even to that perishable flesh, whose pecu- 
Tinity tho Italian Ianguage oxpicssos by morbidexza; quite 
different fiom that with which Ragnelle endows his descending 
Queen of Heaven, as sho appenrs to the adoring pope and saint, 
If, indeed, there is any ground for the assertion, that the 
» oiginal of the female hoads in. Guido is the antiquo Niobe, the 
regson of tho shnilaity lies, certainly not in intentional imita- 
tion; perhaps a simular endeavour may have led tehke means. 
If tho Florentine Niobs is the oxtremo of plastic, and thé ex- 
pression of pagsion therein, go our well-known. picture is the 
, oxtrgme of painting, which hore seems to Iny asidé the very 
want of shadow and obscurity, and vontures to work almost in 
pmerlight. ‘ 
Yet though painting may bo allowed, on account of its par- 
tioulod constitution, to Iny an evident shess upon the soul, it 
siill. be hotter for, thoory,and dodiring ayer to,toud ta~ 
Uivhuldg tha synthosid.from whith wlone axt may eve. bo now 
* begotten; since, on thé side of the last-montioned stnga of 
development, it must ever be stationary, or deteriorate into a 
confined matnerism. ' 1 
“Fox, oven that exalted passion is inconsistent with the idea 
ofa porfectly energetic being, whose image and reflection it is 
the calling of art to display, A right feeling will ever rojoice 
+in boholding a being individually, nobly, and, as fm as possible, 
self-devolopeds yea, the Godhead would look down With plea- 
Aue upon a cieaime who, gifted with o pug soul, mainiained, 
‘in the extanal world, the diguity of his natme by his sen- 
suous activeroxistaiice, 

Wo have seen haw the work of at, growing up from the 
depths of natyre, commences with detewnination and cenfine~ 
mont, developes tntefal infaHy Mind fulness, and at Inst, py.t- 
fying itself (0 grace, finally arvives at souls but that which int 
the creative fet of matnic art is but ono opdation, must be 
convotved disjointedly.” oo" . * 
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No footy or rules can supply this api ual powor of produes 
tion, ° 

At is the pwc ait of nature which hie & for the socond (ime, 
concludes herself; in that she, returning upon herself invests 
the dreatura with hor ‘oreative Payer, , 

Bus, ag jn the gront progress of wet onch aradatio’t follows 
tho-othory mil in tho highest they all beeoma ones even so 
can, in tho particular, no pure culture arise that hes not do~ 
veloped isolf, in conformity with the Inv of nature, from tho 
vay seed avs root, : 

The demand that art, like every other living thing, should 
proceed from the first beginnings, and, that it may vitally rae, 
profluce itself, should over retin back to theyo, may soon A 
a hard doctrine, in an ago to which it fs 80 ofton sald, thut it 
may take tha mogt porfect bonuty from existing works of art 
dhendy of hand; and, thus, with ono stop, arrive at tho Inst 
oxcdllence. Inve wo not altedy thé excellent, tho parfeo—,, 
why, then, should wo return to the initiative and wdevelopad? / 

Tad the gieat founders “of modem art thought thus, woe 
indgad should never havo seen thelr“wénders; before them, 
Wo t00i tho works of antiqnity—ronnd statues, aud base" 
reliofi—awhich they might Lavo directly transforfod to their 
pleknes, adgeRe 

But this appropriation of t hoouty, nok pee by itaolf, aft” 
86 not wndgratood, satisfies uof-an J fing pub whioh tonda 
direetly;to the. original, mid. fromnséhisyaitt Hoban ile pn i 
energy, developes for itself the bonutiful. 

‘They shuuned not to appem sinplo, miles, and dry, esta 
thoso exalted ancients; nor @ mourish axl, long in tho une # 
apparent bud, until the time of grace arrived, — & 

‘Whepea comes it, that we still beholds tho works of those 
ancion§ masters, ftom, Giotto to the tonclors, of Rafluete, 
with a kind, of worship, and’ ovdy partiflityp ifhot, bochuse 
the frithfulness of, their endeavour, the grand sorlousnoss of 
thelr quiot and Voluntary apatnoiness forces from*na ow sateom « 
and wonder? é 
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+ — In tho game position that these stood to the auicionts, atands 
he present race to thei. 4 
Thoir thio and ours is Joined by no vital tradttion—by no 
link of Srgauically-continued cultures we must roproduea at 
in thelr manner, bub with peottlias individual enorgics, if we’ 
would be like them. ‘ 
Eyon that nftor-ummer of art, at tho ond of the 16th and 
-7 commencement of the 17th contuios, waa abla*indecd to call 
orth a few now flowers from the old stom, bub no fruiffal sea’ 
much Joss to plant a new stem of mt, But to sOt aside the 
works of full-evcloped ait, and to hunt up its still simple 
and homely commencomonts, to imitate thom, as sémo have, 
eWishod, this wave a now, and perhaps still greater, misunter- 
standings tlils would nob be going back to the original, and 
thus shuplicity would become affectation aid more hypocritical 
show. Bnt what prospect would tho presont thas oe to am 
art, spinging from a fresh gorm anil root? - Avis, inddodl, in 
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\” prosent, while art seared arrives, on tho one side, 5 equal 
estimation with other means of oxtravagant lixmy; and while, 
on the other, artists and amateurs, with complete incapnaity” 

so comprehiond natura, yot praise and demand the ideal? . 

‘Avt. avises from ihat most lively movement of the spirit andi 
fealings which we call onthusiasm. 
+ Everything which, fiom small or difficult beginnings, has 
vison to,gront power and height, has done so by onthusieam; 
thus it'Ja with kingdoms and statés, arts and scioncds, 
* ‘Pho power of the Individua? SS insufficient—-the-spirit only, 
which sports itself throngh the whole body, can acvomplish 
its for, as the moro™tender plants are dependent upon tho air 
and yeathor,.90 18 art mist completely of the gonoral fesling} 
ja sttads in neo? of an unieorsal enthusiasm for the elevated 
and beautiful; such as that which, in tho Medicean ago; like 
tho warm brefith of spring, called fprth at onfo, and on the 


spot, all ihg groat spiri(s; of ‘x constitution, like that which + 
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Poticlos delineates in his praise of Athens, and which the « 
thild governmehit of a paternal rulor ranty to ns, fay morar 
sin oly and certainly than could any democracy; ofa constitution, 

f atherg, overy energy is in yoluntary action, where oyery talent 

shows itself with joy, because avery ono is valucd at his woth; 

where subsorviency is shame, where tho common plata brings 

no praise, but where all strive after a higleplaced and extra- 

ordinary aim. . 

Then ¢nly—-when public life is animated by the same power 
by which apis olovated—thon only can art oxpect alvancoment 
from it; for art cannot, without forteiting the nobility of its 
nature, direct itself towards any outward consideration. 

Art aud science can only revolve on their own axes. Tho 
artist, like every intellectual operator, can only follow that law 
which God and naturg have written in his heart,—vo other. 

No ond can help him, ho must help himself; neither can he 
be externally rewarded, for that which he hag not brought 
forth for its own sake is worthless. 

For thig cause algo, uo orf can even direct him, or proseribe 
the avay for hint in which he should wk; If he ts greatly fo» 
bo pitied when ho has to combat with his time, he equally 
descrves contempt when he fewns upon it, And how can ho 
accomplish aven this? Without a grent and universal anthasiagth, ,- 
thore is but a seetarianand no public opinion—no fixed tata,” 
uo groat ideg of a whole péople; but tho volcas of singlo anid 
arbitrasily established judges pronounce upon tmority and art, , 
whinh, ih its elevation, is self-quMloing, frwns for fevomy, and 
becomes a servant where it should bo dictator, @ ee 

To difforpnt ages is accordstha difore>t insphation, Oa + 
we oxpest none for the present tme, while Aho nin, now apll- 
forming world as it already exists, partly externally, partly in- 
tetnaly, and in feoling, can no longer he ostimgted by all the 
maasures of past opinion? Whildather all thing? neom 1 call 
aloud for gicater things, and thus to proclaim an entire .eno- 
vation, should ‘hot that spirit, to whielt natare and listory ty 
again vitally opened, also givethack to art its groat objetis? 
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~ To grope among fhe aashos of expired fires, and from them to, 
. : a - rd we 

avish again to kindle gh universal flame, is a vain endeavow= 


a 
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A chango aloag, which shall take place in ideas themselves, is x 


capable O clevating art from its exhausted state; a new know+ 
ledge, making possible 2 new faith, is lone capablo of in= 
Spiving {to the work, by which in a new life it may 1eveal 9 
glory like that 1” of. 

~ An ort, indeed, which should be in nil respects the same as 

. thas of formor centuries, will never recur, for natu“e never 
ropents herself. é tal 

Such « Raflaello will never be agains but anothor, who, in 
a like individual mannoy, will arrive at the highest in art. 

» Lot only thoso primary conditions be not wanting, and 1¢- 
animated art will, liko the earlier, show foith in its first works 
tho aim of its destiny. In the culture of the truly character- 
istic, ib developes itself from n fresh original ypwef; grace, 
though veiled, is still present, and in hoth is the soul already? 
profigured. Works that ariso in such a manner ero, oven in 
their commencing, ingomploteness, Necossary and immortal, 

* — Wo venture to confess it, that in this hope of a new birth 
Of an entholy characteristic nt we havo ont fatherland chiefly 
in view. Df@ not, at tho samo timo that art awakened in 

~Jigly, from ow native Germany arise that vigorous growth of, 
art'in ow gront Albort Durer; how peculiarly German, and 
yet how cloxoly related to those whose sweot fiuit tho milder 
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sun o* Ttaly brought to the highest maturity! “wo. -a e 


This people, from whom Jag proceeded the rovdlati¢n inthe 
nilodo of thonght of Europe, whose intellectual powor is tostl- 
fod hy tho graatost <iscovorier,~who have given “awe to the 
hoeayons, wh} of all hava most deeply studicd the emths in 

‘ whom nature has iniplantod an unperverted sense of right, and 
a levo of tho Anovloilgo of first causosp deeper than in any 
othe¥—this poants, ‘musé end"? a Charactoristic art. 

If the stato of art is dépendent upon the universal fate of 
tha human mild, withwhab jopo peay wo c8ntemplate our 


pectiliny fatherland, whore a hble governor has given to the * 
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. 
aniviatsadileg froedom, to the spirit wings, and rexnanuon to‘ 
, ‘e ideas of philanthropy 5 while a pure, people still preserve? 
the living germs of antiont art, and with thy ihe ancient 
spats of old Gorman art. o 
Mi ‘The very arty and acionegs, were they elsewhere tunivert silly 
Qonished, would find an asylum under the sheligr of tht throne 
* on which mild wisdom directs the scaptros” whip graciousness 
™ aga queen adoins; which an hereditary love of mt mikes illus & 
tiious; hy which the young prince, who this day receives the « 
acclamation® of a grateful country, has become the wonder of 
foreign nations; here would they find tho secd of a futiwe and 
vigourous oxistonce universally dittiseds here alvondy proved 
ao comunity of fecling, and firm among tho changes of time, . 
7 atleast the bond of ono love, of one universal enthusiasms of 
that for tho fatherland and for tho Itiug, for whose health and 
Jueseuvitionpto the numost limit of Iman years, oh, to-day, 
> foro ardent wishes nowhere rise than in this temple, whieh ho 
has erected tu tho sciences, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the OLD PAINTERS, By the 
Author of “ Tho Log-Cabin,”” In paper coven, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 33. 
The EMANCIPATION of the NEGROES in the I RITISH 
WasT INDIGS, An Addiess deliverod at Concord, Maassachu- 
settr, on tho 1st of August, 1844, By Razru Warlo Exrnson. 
In paper cover, 6d, 


, SELF-CULLURE, By Winitam Exuory Cuanntno. In paper 
cover, Od. ; cloth, 1s, a 
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of * Thieo Experiments of Living,” “Sketches of the Old Paing- 
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A To be followkd by 


> The LIFE of JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. om. 


piled fiom various sowecs, ‘Together with his AUTOBIOGRA- 

IXY. “Tioyslated fom the German, 

The Publisher of “ Tum: Cannone Syrirs” intends it to consist 
ef awoiks of a Uberal and comprehonsive character, jadiciously~, 
sol.cted, and embracing various depmtments of literature. 

An attompt haa been made by the Church of Rome to realise the 
idoa of Catholicism—ut least in form—and with but a partial suc- 


a 


-cess. * Au. Mempt will now bd made to restore. thacnigy det 


to if pumitive aigmflenuce in Ityapplication tous 
reahiad the idea of Catholiciam it sym. 

Et cannot be hoped that each yalutne of the Series will be essen- 
ually Catholic, and notpartial in Yq nature, for nearlyall men mo 
partial ;-—the many -slded and ¢ a-partial, or truly i hole man, 
has-over bevif the 1a exception to Ins 1ace, Cathoheity may be 
oxpectud in the Serres, uot in every volume composing 1t. 

An endenyvour will be made to present to the public a class of 
books.pf an infesting and thoughtful natuze, and the authdis of 
thosy of thy Sor eieHich mar" ofa philosophicrl character will 
probably po~Sss little iu umon, except a love of mtellectual 
freedom, and o frith in human progress ;—thoy will be united by 
sympathy of spilit, not by agreement ip-~sculation, ne 
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Manrrveav. 12mo, cloth, 8. Gd. © ° 
+ LEGHARES on the HISTORY of CIIYMa NITY, By G, 

* W.Buiwar. 12m0, cloth, 7s, Gd, * 
LIFE of CHARLES TOLLEN, ByMis. Forman, 12mo, cloth, 
6s. 6d, | 
ft fomons fiom tho WRITINGS of FENELON. Wigh a 
Momeir of Ws Life, By Mis, Four. 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
SKETCHES of MARRIED LIFE, By Mis, Fornun, Toyal 
Syo, sewed, Is, 40. ; 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 4. 6d. 
DISCOURSES on HUMAN LIFE, By Onvirt Duwny, 
£12mo, boards, 6s, 
a! “AMERICAN MORALS and MANNERS, By Onvitzn Diwny* 
vo, 1s, 
SKETCHES of the LIVES and CHARACTERS of the LBAD- 
ING ‘ORMERS of the SIXIEENTIL CENTURY, By 
Epwanp fipr. 8vo, cloth, ds. 
t The TESTS of TIME; a Story of Saotal Life. By Sana Woon, 
‘Author of “ Life's Lessons," Foolsoap 8vo, cloth, bs, 
HUMAN NATURE, A Philostphical Exposition of the Divine 
Institution of Reward and Pimislement, which obtains in the Phy- 
siegi, Intellectual, and Moral Constitutiens of Man, 12mo, cloth, , 
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CHANNING'S WORKS, Edited by Josmm: Barienn, Vols. 
1,0, 0L,md IV. Tobe completed in Six Volumes Tike, por 
Volume, 1s, sewed ; 1s. 4d. cloth, ‘ 
& The OPINIONS of PROFESSOR DAVID F, ATRATISS gee 
embodied in his Letter to tho Buigomastor Iinauty, Profes¥oy 
Oneri, and Professor Hirrere, at Zmich, 8yvo, 1a, 
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A NEW, VILLION ov > 

LECTURES to YOUNG ME on the CULITYATION of tho 
MIND, tho/ TORMATION of YARACRER, and tho UON- 
DUCT of LITE, By G. W, Bunvar, } a : 

“ This, wo can fopeseo, is destined to become a hysachold book, aud it is o 
Jong time’ since wo mot with any work Lotte: duseiying ot auch a distinotion, 
We da not know of any wok on the same sublegt af equal exgetlonse, and those 4 
of our Cende}s who me wisewill buy and tudy thr The Applied. 
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